CHARACTER OF FRENCH SOCIETY

professors. A little below these were classed such masters of the '
guilds as employed craftsmen, while themselves only engaging in
trade, such as drapers, grossiers (wholesale grocers, or dealers in
spices, etc.), mercers, apothecaries, and gold- and silver-smiths;
the same social level was occupied by lawyers holding an office
which did not confer rank, such a procurators, registrars or clerks
(greffiers), and notaries. The lowest rank, on the same level as
that of poor tradesmen, was occupied by minor employees of the
law-courts, such as huissiers (bailiffs or ushers), commissaires-priseurs
(public auctioneers), and appariteurs (beadles), forming the class
known in later days as the petite bourgeoisie, or lower middle
class.

The *gens dupeupli men (of the people, or lower classes) -that
is, all the rest of the nation - were those living by manual labour:
the craftsmen, masters, and journeymen in the towns, and the
farmers in the country districts. But between these, too, there were
differences of social status. The masters of the guilds who worked
on their own account farmed a hereditary class, the more pros-
perous of them rising to the level of the lower middle class; the
journeymen who had remained workmen had come to form what
was no more than a wage-earning proletariat, though they, too,
were superior to the purely manual labourers, known as 'gens de
bras' (men of the arm), such as porters, wagoners, and stone-
masons' labourers. The peasants likewise enjoyed a varying status
according to the value oif their land and the nature of their rights
- for they might be hereditary tenants, farmers with a long lease,
tenants, metayers (who paid rent in kind), servants, or day-labourers.
The well-to-do peasants were almost on an equality with tibe
middle classes, while the wage-labourers lived in the utmost
poverty.
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French society could already be viewed as a long series of steps,
so close to one another that a person or a family could easily
pass from one rank to that above it. The 'social scale* (tchelh
sociale, though this term was not employed till much later) was
already complete, and has not changed since the sixteenth century.
The higher grades of the nobility have disappeared as the great
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